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keep tens of millions of people continuously informed on foreign
policy. To-day, an alliance or working arrangement or even
diplomatic support is believed to require to have public opinion
behind it if it is to be effective. A story has therefore to be
told, and is inevitably embroidered in the telling. The weak-
ness of our enemies and the virtues of our friends become
magnified in the process, until the public may well have a
completely false picture of the real balance offerees or even of
the real sentiments of the peoples involved. Round such a
false picture may be built up so great a force of sentiment,
passion, or idealism that a country may find itself irrevocably
committed to a course of action which its leaders know from
later experience or fuller information to be dangerous or even
downright impracticable. The statesmen of 1901 were not
confronted with these terrible risks. They could work in the
sole interests of national security with a free hand, provided
only that they had energy and courage. The men who guided
British foreign policy from 1901 to 1914 had both.

There were three choices open to this country at the begin-
ning of the present century. We could maintain our naval
strength and our policy of isolation. We could seek and perhaps
reach an understanding with Germany. We could seek and
perhaps reach an understanding with France. The protagonist
of the first policy was Lord Salisbury; of the second, Mr. Joseph
Chamberlain; of the third, when the second failed, Mr.
Joseph Chamberlain and, later, Lord Lansdowne. In a static
world the first was unquestionably the best policy, but was it
a static world? Even Lord Salisbury was forced to doubt it.
The ambitions of Germany and Russia both looked eastward
to the Dardanelles and beyond. Potentially, both were residu-
ary legatees of the Austro-Hungarian Empire when it broke up,
and its impending dissolution was the accepted premiss of
European diplomacy. An agreement with Germany in 1899,
as in 1920, had much to.recommend it. Germany was threat-
ening a challenge to our naval supremacy: she was already
competing actively with us for the world's export trade. She
was the most formidable military power in the world. She
had a rising population and a long tradition of forceful and
forward diplomacy. She was incomparably the most dangerous